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The Hanaayee Corner 


The Word 
From State Director 
Ed Spang 


Summer in Alaska! After several 
months on the job as state director, 
I'm beginning to understand why 
the pace of life seems to accelerate 
for people both on and off the job. 
The long, sunny days, compressed 
field season, and expanded oppor- 
tunity for enjoying the outdoors 
combine to make summer pass all 
too quickly! 

For me, it has been a wonderful 
summer, and a great learning expe- 
rience. I have had the opportunity to 
meet many employees personally, 
and have been able to see at least a 
small part of our management on 
the ground. 

Alaska is a huge state, with an 
immensity of natural resources. 
The 92 million acres under BLM 
stewardship provide a major mul- 
tiple use land base, and makes us 
one of the major forces in the state in 
terms of economics, social impact, 
recreation, health of wildlife popula- 
tions and many others. 

The impact from the way we do our 
job affects virtually every aspect of 
life, both at the local village level to 
the halls of Juneau. 

I have been meeting with a wide 
variety of people in Alaska, repre- 
senting a major cross section of the 
state. This has included state gov- 
ernment leaders from the Governor 
on down, Native leaders, tourism 
industry people, oil business, envi- 
ronmental interests, miners, sports 
hunting and fishing groups, and 
many others. 

Subjects have ranged from sub- 
sistence to access to land selections 
and conveyances to wilderness. 

I have found a tremendous 
amount of interest from all sectors 
about BLM lands, along with both 
recognition and respect for BLM as 
an agency. Almost without excep- 


Ed Spang 


tion, the people I have met indi- 
cated they are generally very happy 
with BLM, and are pleased with the 
excellent working relationships 
they have with us. 

What this shows me is that BLM 
in Alaska, as in other states, has 
put into place one of its great 
strengths—the ability to work well 
with a wide diversity of people and 
interests as it provides multiple use 
management. I am especially 
pleased at the praise given to you 
for your professionalism by these 
many Alaskans in key positions. 

The excellent relationships each 
of you have developed and main- 
tain on a daily basis with the many 
interests we deal with will be criti- 
cal as we look to the future. As an 
agency, we undoubtedly will be 
facing new challenging issues and 
significant change as we move 
toward a new century. Our ability 
to work with others to find consen- 
sus will be critical to our success. 

I am looking forward to working 
with you in our team approach as 
we move forward in the challenges 
ahead. Thank you for the welcome 
and your continued support. 


Pronounced ha nie’ yee, hanaayee 
is Koyukon Athabascan for “reporter” 
or “one who talks.” 


BLM Chips in 
$12,000 for Nome 


Salmon Hatchery 


by Sue Mitchell 


Under anew cooperative agree- 
ment between the BLM, the 
Alaska Department of Fish and 
Game and the Nome-Beltz High 
School, BLM will provide up to 
$12,000 over the next three 
years to buy equipment for a 
salmon hatchery at the Nome- 
Beltz High School. 

BLM manages the habitat for 
perhaps 70 percent of the 
salmon that spawn on the Se- 
ward Peninsula. The Kobuk Dis- 
trict manages thousands of 
miles of streams that are home to 
millions of salmon—streams 
that probably produce more fish 
than those of any BLM district 
nationwide. 

The Alaska Department of Fish 
and Game is the lead for the 
hatchery project. The agency 
hopes to increase salmon stocks 
on the peninsula for both subsis- 
tence and commercial users. 

Stocks have declined in the 
Nome and Snake rivers due to 
habitat damage from mining, 
road construction and fishing 
pressure. Salmon are an impor- 
tant source of food and cash in- 
come for villagers all over the 
Seward Peninsula. The Norton 
Sound commercial fishery is 
worth an average of $865,000 a 
year, and subsistence users take 
up to 98,000 fish a year. 

The hatchery will become part 
of the educational curricula at 
the high school. The hands-on 
work will help the students learn 
to appreciate the abundant 
natural resources of the area as 
well as learn how to improve the 
resources. Eggs will be taken 
from coho salmon this Septem- 
ber and the young salmon will be 
reared over the winter to be re- 
leased in the Nome and Snake 
rivers next spring. 


Subsistence 
in a Nutshell 


by Rob McWhorter 


BLM’s role as habitat manager for wildlife and 
fisheries is well known in the western U.S. In Alaska 
the summer and fall of 1990 found BLM land manag- 
ers suddenly managing the animals, as well as their 
habitats, a function normally and everywhere else 
done by the state. How did BLM and other federalland 
managers get into this position? The answer lies in yet 
another law unique to Alaska. 

Congress labored over and debated for years the 
hard-fought legislation called the Alaska National 
Interest Lands Conservation Act, or ANILCA. This law 
is chiefly noted for reorganizing about one-third of 
Alaska into national parks and national wildlife ref- 
uges, managed by the National Park Service and the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Another key part of the law guarantees rural Alas- 
kans the opportunity to pursue traditional subsis- 
tence activities, such as hunting, fishing, trapping, 
berry gathering or other resource utilization. The law 
requires federal land managers (BLM, Forest Service, 
Fish and Wildlife Service and Park Service) to take over 
management of the fish and game if the state fails to 
provide a rural preference system for subsistence on 
federal lands. 

In the ten years since passage of ANILCA, the state 
of Alaska was able to juggle the difficulties of admini- 
stering both a “subsistence” and a “sport” hunting and 
fishing system. However, the system broke down 
when Alaska’s Supreme Court ruled the state’s sub- 
sistence laws were unconstitutional.The state legisla- 
ture was unable to fashion a solution to the dilemma 
by the July deadline, so federal agencies are now 
managing the harvest of fish and game for subsistence 
uses on federal lands in Alaska. 

An interagency working group of professionals from 
the various federal land managing agencies was as- 
sembled to develop an interim subsistence manage- 
ment program for all public lands in Alaska. This 
includes over 200 million acres of parks, wildlife 
refuges, forests, BLM lands, and military reservations. 
They researched a variety of legal and technical is- 
sues, reviewed existing state regulations, and wrote 
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BLM Special Agent Dean Crabbs talks to a hunter near the 
Tangle Lakes checkpoint. Both BLM and Alaska Depart- 
ment of Fish and Game personnel cooperated in the first 
Jederal subsistance hunt. 


emergency regulations to develop the program. BLM 
was represented in this effort by Bob King and Tom 
Boyd of the Alaska State Office. “Everyone worked in 
high gear and the level of cooperation between agen- 
cies was exceptional,” said Boyd. 


The first big on-the-ground test of the 
new subsistance rules occurred at BLM’s 
Glennallen District, which manages a 
large chunk of the Nelchina caribou habi- 
tat. The Glennallen District quickly is- 
sued over 650 subsistence permits for 
this hunt. 


In short order, opening day came and went anda 
state hunt was held in the middle of the federal 
subsistence season. Alaskan hunters responded well 
and no major problems were encountered. 

A number of lawsuits have been filed by various 
interest groups contesting many aspects (some fed- 
eral and some state), of the current situation. These 
issues will take years to work their way through the 
legal process. Inthe meantime, BLM and other federal 
land managers are planning to have permanent regu- 
lations in place by December 31, 1991. 
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Glennallen District Closes Illegal Dumps 


by Rob McWhorter 


“A bad habit is harder to break 
than a rubber ball,” says Glennal- 
len District Manager Gene Keith, 
talking about District efforts to shut 
down unauthorized dump sites on 
public land. “However, many 
people have been very cooperative 
and do understand the need to use 
proper dump facilities,” he added. 

Thejob is hard but the Glennallen 
District, working with the state, has 
made some good progress in the last 
several years in getting eight old un- 
permitted landfills shut down. 
Within the last year, unauthorized 
dumps at both Slana and Paxson 
have been closed. 

Why close down these dumps, 
since the areas are so remote and 
people need a place to dump? Ac- 
cording to Mark Phillips, wildlife 
biologist at Glennallen, “The dumps 
may well contain hazardous mate- 
rials which can linger in the ecosys- 
tem for many decades. Three of the 
dumps were CERCLA sites, mean- 
ing they had been placed on EPA’s 
list of sites needing to be checked 
for the presence of hazardous mate- 
rials. They have since been checked 


and fortunately were found to be 
free of hazardous substances. At 
this time, they do not appear to pose 
a health threat to humans, but may 
well be harmful to certain species of 
wildlife.” 

Alternative trash disposal is of- 
fered to the 3,400 residents of the 
Copper River basin by a fully li- 
censed and permitted company. 
Two legal dumps exist in the basin, 
one at Nelchina and one north of 
Glennallen at mile 125 on the 
Richardson Highway. In addition, 
BLM has an open offer to provide 
lands for this purpose to qualifying 
parties obtaining the necessary 
permits. 

District personnel keep an alert 
watch for new dump sites or new 
dumping at old spots. “We should 
have a much better handle on the 
landfill problem after this summer,” 
says Glennallen Ranger Bob Posey. 
“We've been working closely with 
folks, helping to educate them on 
the dangers of hazardous materi- 
als, and how they stay with us once 
released.” 


A Glennallen dumpsite 


\\ COLDEOOT SERVICES 
\ Aze770 AneES INN 


The Arctic Acres Inn, built of modular units 
many travelers riding tour buses between Fob 

Dick Mackey developed Coldfoot Services as} 
It is the last place for a private citizen to obtait 
From the welcome sign, visitors learn that i 
degrees F. onJan. 29, 1988, to 97 above the 
degrees. 


Coldfoot Service 
Story & Photo by Sharon Durgan Wilson | 


The ownership has changed, but the :| 
BLM’s Arctic District approved the as‘ 
Services and related land use authorizatit 
Inc. 
The new managing company is a subsi¢¢ 
the on-site manager is Kay Saxon, dauji 

The Mackeys sold their interest in the l} 
it up from bare ground. Part of the lease} 
development under permit in 1980, char) 
hauling material from Fairbanks to Pru ! 

The site was identified for development; | 
Framework Plan for the Utility Corridor! 
two commercial developments being op! 

Mackey expanded the services to full tr| 
a restaurant and a gift shop. Tourism is} 
Coldfoot is now an overnight stopover 
Fairbanks and Prudhoe Bay. Mackey Bi 
tourists in the summer. 

Because of Coldfoot’s strategic oe | 
visitors, the National Park Service, U.S. } 
visitors center. Interagency employees p: 
Coldfoot and the Utility Corridor, the su! 

Petro Star envisions no immediate cf} 
according to Stephen Lewis, the compari 
offer the truckers complete service on th: 
trucks in Fairbanks and at the Prudho| 
Coldfoot Services is midway. | 

“The Arctic Slope Regional Corporation: 
dustry, providing side trips to Anaktuv! 
employment for the residents.” | 


om old pipeline camps, is a welcome sight for the 
yanks and Prudhoe Bay. 

inublic service facility 258 miles north of Fairbanks. 
as before reaching Prudhoe Bay, 242 miles north. 
‘dfoot temperatures have ranged from minus 82 
lowing summer, for a temperature spread of 179 


| 


‘Changes Hands 


vices will remain the same. On August 24, 
‘nment of the business lease for Coldfoot 
is from Dick and Cathy Mackey to Petro Star, 
ik of Arctic Slope Regional Corporation, and 
ver of the former owner. 

‘ton Highway lease after a decade of building 
within an old materiel site. Mackey started 
jag tires and filling gas tanks forthe truckers 


a public service facility by the Management 
ompleted by BLM in 1979. It is one of only 
ted on the Dalton Highway at this time. 

k repair and refueling facilities, two motels, 
1 offshoot of the public service facility, and 
or tour buses carrying travelers between 


“onducted sled dog demonstrations for the 


on the Dalton and the large increase in 
h and Wildlife and the BLM have opened a 
ide informational talks about the history of 
i unding lands and resources. 
higes in the operation of Coldfoot Services, 
executive vice-president. “We’re trying to 
Dalton Highway,” Lewis said. “We fill their 
ay Commercial Center on the other end. 


f ,owants to expand service to the tourist in- 
Pass out of Coldfoot and creating more 
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Indian Volunteer Experiences Alaska 


by Sharon Durgan Wilson 


Rajesh Tahiliani saw snow for 
the first time on his first day in the 
United States in January 1987. 
Not in Alaska, but in the unlikely 
locale of El Paso, Texas. “It was 
quite a treat,” said Tahiliani. He 
had come from Bangalore, a town 
of about 500,000 people (about the 
size of Cleveland) in the southern 
part of India. 

Tahiliani completed his 
bachelor’s degree in electrical en- 
gineering in India and came to the 
U.S. for advanced study at the 
University of Texas at El Paso. He 
is nearing completion of his 
master’s degree in business ad- 
ministration, and is now on a 
scholarship. 

The opportunity for on-the-job 
training involving both electrical 
engineering and business admini- 
stration led Tahilianinorth. “Thad 
always wanted to come to Alaska, 
and when I read of the opportuni- 
ties in the Student Conservation 
Association program, I immedi- 
ately applied for the Alaskan jobs. 
Ihadto miss the summer semester 
in Texas to doit, but I have enjoyed 
every minute.” 

Tahiliani worked for BLM engi- 
neer Bob Boyce. As part of the 
Maintenance Management Sys- 
tem team, he visited all the Alaska 
Fire Service zone field stations, to 
inventory buildings, measure and 
check the interiors and the electri- 
cal systems for necessary repairs. 
“The ultimate aim of the team was 
to estimate the corrective and 
scheduled maintenance require- 
ments for the future, considering 
inflation and hidden costs,” said 
Tahiliani. The team consulted with 
the people working in each build- 
ing and with the BLM mainte- 
nance workers before completing 
final estimates. 

Ideally, Tahiliani would like to 
work with the planning and man- 


Rajesh Tahiliani 


aging of resources, without over- 
looking the human factor. “Once I 
heard astory abouta Belltelephone 
statistician from the early 1930s, 
when telephone operators handled 
all the calls. He calculated the 
future population explosion and in- 
creased telephone use, and pre- 
dicted that eventually every woman 
born in the United States would 
have to be a telephone operator to 
handle the traffic. The company 
developed the automated dialing 
system. That impresses me — what 
you can predict by looking beyond 
the problems of today.” Tahiliani 
says that like the Bell statistician, 
he wants to train himselfto thinkin 
the long term without ignoring the 
short term. 

Coming back to Alaska is defi- 
nitely on Tahiliani’s list of things to 
do. “Ihad a great time in Alaska this 
summer,” Tahiliani said. “I’ve been 
to parts of the state that many 
tourists and residents have not 
been able to see. The people up here 
have an incredible sense of humor 
that keeps me laughing all the 
time.” 
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Complaint or Grievance — Which Is If? 


Employees needing assistance are sometimes confused whether to contact the Personnel Office or the Office of Equal 
Employment Opportunity (EEO). Each office provides a variety of services designed to assist employees with special needs 
and each office offers a program to ensure the protection rights for all BLM employees and job applicants. 

Below is a comparison of EEO’s Complaint Process and Personnel’s Employee Grievance Process. 


THE EMPLOYEE GRIEVANCE PROCESS 


What it is: 

The Employee Grievance Process is for employees who 
seek personal relief from a wide variety of work-related 
problems. At the employee’s request, the Employee Rela- 
tions Staff will initiate a confidential review into any matter 
of concern or dissatisfaction which is subject to manage- 
ment control does not directly involve alleged incidents of 
discrimination due to race, color, sex, religion, age, national 
origin or handicapping condition. 


How to File: 

Employee Grievances are usually initiated first at the 
information level. A grievance concerning a continuing 
practice or condition may be presented at any time. How- 
ever, a grievance concerning a particular incident must be 
presented within 15 days of the date the employee becomes 
aware of it. The informal grievance is usually presented to 
the employee’s first line supervisor. The supervisor then has 
seven days from the date on which the grievance is presented 
to formulate and propose resolution. Ifresolution cannot be 
accomplished, the employee is advised of his/her right to 
request further consideration under formal procedures. 


Roles: 

In the grievance procedure, the employee relations staff or 
employee relations specialist is available to provide employ- 
ees with counseling and assistance to ensure that their 
concerns are satisfactorily addressed. Informal resolution is 
always the ultimate goal. 


Formal Filing Procedures: 

A formal grievance procedure is available for employees 
who are not satisfied with the resolution of the informal 
process. The grievance must be submitted in writing to the 
personnel officer within five days of the date on which the 
informal resolution was proposed. A deciding official no 
lower than deputy state director, will then be appointed to 
review the file and gather any additional information needed 
to make a decision. If resolution is still unacceptable, the 
grievance may be forwarded to the Office of Hearings and 
Appeals in Washington D.C. An administrative law judge will 
be appointed to make the final decision. If all information 
necessary to make a decision is submitted and if the issue 
is relatively simple, the judge may make a ruling based on 
a review of the file. More elaborate procedures, including 
formal hearings, are conducted to resolve more complex 
issues. 


Responsible Office and Appropriate Contacts: 


EEO COMPLAINT PROCESS 


What It is: 

The EEO Complaint Process is designed for use solely by 
government employees and federal job applicants who be- 
lieve they have experienced discrimination due to race, 
color, sex, religion, age, national origin or handicapping 
condition. The law prohibits discrimination against anyone 
for any of these reasons. To eliminate discrimination from 
the work place, the federal government established a sys- 
tematic and confidential method for use government-wide 
to review complaints of discrimination. Such reviews are 
conducted only when a complaint has been filed officially. 


How to File: 

An official discrimination complaint must be filed first as 
an Informal Complaint. The complainant must contact the 
EEO Officer within 30 calendar days of the date on which the 
questionable incident occurred. The EEO officer will imme- 
diately assign an EEO counselor, whose job it is to conduct 
the informal fact-finding inquiry. The inquiry must be com- 
pleted and satisfactory resolution achieved within 21 calen- 
dar days of the filing date. 

If this cannot be accomplished, the complainant receives 
written notice of the right to file a Formal Complaint. 


Roles: 

The EEO counselor functions only during the informal 
complaint process. The counselor’s role is limited to that of 
conducting the fact-finding interviews with those persons 
linked in any way with the complaint. The counselor must 
remain neutral throughout the process and must present 
no judgement decisions, even when preparing the final 
counselor's report. Appropriate resolution is determined by 
the EEO officer, the state director and any other necessary 
management officials. 


Formal Filing Procedures: 

The Formal EEO Complaint must be submitted in writing 
to the Bureau's Washington Office within 15 calendar days 
of the date on which the complainant received written notice 
of the right to file. Written notice includes specific instruc- 
tions on how and with whom to file. Once the complainant 
has been notified by mail from Washington that the com- 
plaint has been accepted as formal, the Bureau investigator 
begins formal proceedings. During the formal process the 
local official's involvement is limited to providing the testi- 
mony necessary to conduct a thorough investigation. The 
final resolution decision is made by the Washington Office. 
Local officials may, however, continue working with the 
complainant during the formal process in an ongoing effort 
to achieve resolution. If this is accomplished before a 
Washington Office decision is rendered, the complaint may 
be withdrawn by the complainant. 


For questions pertaining to employee relations matters, contact Bonnie Johnson at 271-3171 or Tim Godfrey at 271- 
3189. For questions concerning EEO programs, services and complaint processing, contact Mary Zeiher at 271-5066 or 


Cliff Ligons at 271-3685. 
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Sustained Superior Performance Award 


Peter Nanok, Land Surveyor, ASO Division of Ca- 
dastral Survey 

Jerry Lewis, Land Surveyor, ASO Division of Cadas- 
tral Survey 

Richard Helm, Land Surveyor, ASO Division of 
Cadastral Survey 

Linda Mowatt, Miscellaneous Documents Exam- 
iner, ASO Division of Conveyance Management 


Special Act Award 


James Borkoski, Mineral Economist, ASO Division 
of Mineral Resources 

Sue McWilliams, Hearings Officer, ASO Division of 
Conveyance Management 

Cynthia Slothower, Land Law Examiner, ASO Divi- 
sion of Conveyance Management 

Joe Dygas, Chief, Branch of Lease Operations, ASO 
Division of Mineral Resources 

Ramona Chinn, Supervisory Land Law Examiner, 
ASO Division of Mineral Resources 


On-The-Spot Cash Award 


Nora Benson, Land Law Examiner, ASO Division of 
Conveyance Management 

Carolyn Bailey, Land Law Examiner, ASO Division 
of Conveyance Management 

Sylvia Hale, Land Law Examiner, ASO Division of 
Conveyance Management 

Debra Thomas, Mail and File Clerk, ASO Division of 
Conveyance Management 

Vivian Powell, Secretary, ASO Division of Support 
Services 


Welcome Aboard 
(August, 1990) 


Frank R. James, Cartogrpahic Technician, ASO Division 
of Cadastral Survey 

Deborah L. Blank, Environmental Protection Specialist, 
ASO Division of Mineral Resources 

Lenny Gallivo, Computer Programmer Analyst, ASO Di- 
vision of Information Resources Management 

David Jandt, Forestry Technician, Alaska Fire Service 

Susan Steinacher, Natural Resource Interpreter, Steese 
White Mountain District 

Shirley Goforth, Support Services Supervisor, Alaska 
Fire Service 

Thomas Dean, Supervisory Forestry Technician, Alaska 
Fire Service 

George Theisen, Forestry Technician, Alaska Fire Service 
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Connie Monroe, Supervisory Employee Relations 
Specialist, Fairbanks Support Center 

Jerry Lewis, Land Surveyor, ASO Division of Cadas- 
tral Survey 

James Hawke, Land Surveyor, ASO Division of Cadas- 
tral Survey 

John Spacer, Cartographic Technician, ASO Division 
of Cadastral Survey 


Length of Service Awards 
10 Year Pin 


Gary Jamieson, Computer Programmer Analyst, ASO 
Division of Information Resources Management 

Robbie Havens, Land Law Examiner, ASO Division of 
Renewable Resources 

Mary Leykom, Natural Resource Specialist, Kobuk 
District 

Thor Weatherby, Electronics Mechanic, Alaska Fire 
Service 


20 Year Pin 


Robert Posey, BLM Ranger, Glennallen District 

Terrance O’Sullivan, Outdoor Recreation Planner, 
ASO Division of Renewable Resources 

Dorothy Hermansen, Miscellaneous Documents 
Examiner, ASO Division of Information Resources 
Management 


30 Year Pin 


Horance Sanders, Supervisory Program Analyst, ASO 
Division of Cadastral Survey 


Moving On 
(August, 1990) 


Douglas R. Gardner, Land Surveyor, ASO Division of Ca- 
dastral Survey 

Linda J. Mowatt, Miscellaneous Documents Clerk (Typ- 
ing), ASO Division of Conveyance Management 

Cynthia L. Slothower, Land Law Examiner, ASO Division 
of Conveyance Management 

Laura S. Royster, Secretary (Typing), ASO Division of 
Cadastral Survey 

Lanny Talbot, Supervisory Land Surveyor, ASO Division of 
Cadastral Survey 

Blair Marasco, Realty Specialist, Arctic District Office 


Retirement: 


Gary K. Seitz, Supervisory Land Law Examiner, Division of 
Conveyance Management 
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Workwise or Otherwise 


GSA’s security cameras have re- 
corded BLMer(s) dropping personal 
garbage in the Anchorage Federal 
Building dumpster. 

GSA has issued the following 
warning: 

Anyone caught putting per- 
sonal garbage from home into 
the Anchorage Federal Building 
dumpster will be issued a cita- 
tion by GSA’s security office. 


A big thanks to my BLM family 
for the phone calls, flowers, cards, 
prayers and donations of leave 
while I was out sick. Your leave 
donations really took a lot of worry 
off my shoulders. 

Tony Maltba 
ASO Division of 
Support Services 


Budget Time! 

On August 23, many of you 
watched a five minute video of Cy 
Jamison warning of a possible fur- 
lough. This was a preventative 
course action. 

As you know Congress and the 
President are making a major effort 
to reach a last minute agreement 
before Congress adjourns for an 
election recess in mid-October. 

State Director Ed Spang 


LASCA 
cOrLe 


Bureau of Land Management 


BLMer’s response to recycling pa- 
per has been a great success. Just 
a reminder...keep colored recy- 
clable paper separate from white 
paper. If you don't, the BLMer re- 
sponsible for getting it to the recy- 
clers has to go through everyone’s 
donations and separate out the col- 
ored sheets. “It takes a lot of time!” 
says Herb Poole. 


Tundra Tykes is the name of 
Anchorage’s new federal child 
care center. Construction is com- 
ing along nicely, the windows are 
in. The expected occupancy date is 
October 1 and an opening date of 
October 29. Adedication ceremony 
is planned for October 25. 


Born to ADO Public Affairs Spe- 
cialist Danielle Allen: a boy, 9 Ibs, 
2 oz, on September 10. 


On the Cover: 

Lois Simonson, (right front) of 
ASO's Public Room, poses as a 
victim in an Anchorage Airport 
Emergency Plan Disaster Exer- 
cise. 

Scenario: An Alaska Airlines jet 
carrying 120 passengers just 
crashed on the Anchorage Air- 
port Runway. 

Fourteen ASO BLMers volun- 
teered as victims inthe city-wide 
disaster drill on September 6. 


BLM Libra: 
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P.O. Box 25047 
Denver, CO 80225 
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